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GE ee] 
INTRODUCTION 


I business, in the form of large multi=talented and 
mei resource corporations, appears as one of the outstanding 
m outces in the United States ın the quest for national 
läberation of the people suffering from some of the problems 
ial America. There can be little doubt that most 
@emporate exccutives are acutely aware of pressure from 
TN TOUS groups o exercise their social responsibility 
and assume their fair share of the burden. For many execu- 
tives the problems must be baffling ones since there is no 
E cent and no entirely satisfactory rationale on which to 
base high-risk or non-profit activity. 

Me. Seems to be general agreement that bie Business 
RE contributed to many of the central problems of urban 


Es thro:sgh its application of technology. + 
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1 W Davis, ed., "NEO han ND, CAINS 
Sonnabend: A Symposium on Urban Protiems", The MBA Magazine, 
February, 1968, pp. 42-48. (Daniel Moynihan was formerly — 
EN or of the Harvard - MIT Joint Center For Urban Studies. 
Keen, Jr., iS Mayor of Atlante, iSeorgia. Mitchell 
Ena 01011 is Forá Foundation's Vice President for National 
Affairs. Royer P Sonnabend is President of the Hotel 
Corporation “f America, and serves on the Advisory Councils 
ie Office of Economic Opportunity and tne Job Corps.) 








Nu Nse problems as€ becoming all too visible in such forms 
as air polliution, mass transportation leveling millions of 
meres Of public land, and exploding cities into hundreds 
ais trabelinge suburbs. 

problems, created by bas business are. nor co‏ رمات 
SOLUS. However, they can be seen in cities and poverty-‏ 
stricken rural arcas where plan lso have ocio caro‏ 
Ron Ty groups and untrained and uneducated have suffered‏ 
Meer Uiscriminatory employment practaces. Adding to the‏ 
problem is the unanticipated mass media communications.‏ 
Television flashes coast-to-coast scenes of smoke belching‏ 
eys and jet planes, black people picketing for jobs,‏ 
Ee dies uLrote:'ting high grocery prices. People are‏ 
poaded nto action.‏ 

IIL be the purpose of this paper lo analyze the 
ER d responsib:liity of big business as iti applies to the 
Ea crisis, exclusively with regard to providing jobs for 
Ma rá=core of chronically unemplored men and women. 

The hypotheses to be tested are as follows: 
IE shortcom-ugs of our urban areas are partially the 
Bee or actions, or lack of actions, in lhe private sector. 
der to reach some valid conclusions we shall examine 
Ec population movement from predominantíy rural areas 
ban centers, to determine what caused such movement. 
Then, we shall examine the background of the apparent in- 


ability of ghetto residents to escape the ghetto environment. 











RB lie role of tag business in mectang urvan problems 
through providing jobs for hard-core unemployed is undefined, 
M progress to date is sporadic and non-standard. We shall 
Meer to examine reports of jobs programs now in progress tro 
Setermane how programs are developed and whether or not any 
mocam guidance is available. 
ne JOBS program of the National Alliance of Businessmen 
00 ing progress in reducing hard-core unemployment, but 
SS when the alliance was established by President Johnson. 
د دل‎ Ser to feach conclusions regarding this hypothesis we 
ERR examine the JOBS program in some detail. We will look 
ES listir; as well as program concept. 
4. Manpower policies and trends influence long range progress 
me Cucing lard-core unemployment. These must be carefully 
Sed. “We will examine coordination between the retraining 
effort of the JOBS program and the need for skilled workers 
lxupport large scale urban renewal programs. Age trends 
pub the workforce will also be examined. 

has paper is predicated upon the proposition that there 
EUNDO no viable manpower policy or program without the active 
Eus ment of the private sector, for it is in this sector 
MODs, and with them the necessary training, is the most 
"0 0 0121 end expedient action in attacking the urban prob- 
meee A Complementary proposition is that Lhe private sector 
has an imporiant stake in the success of manpower policy and 


programs. Doctor Seymour Wolfbein, Lean, School of Business 








Administration, Temple University, and long time Deputy 
Mesastant Secretary of Labor, estimates that $20 billion 
Matilda have been added to personal income ini the United States, 
NEM lon jobs to the civilian labor for-c in 1966, af 
Mate had the same income levels and distribution as that 
of the whites.2 

ie chapter two we shall analyze the current unrese Ga 
urban America Before any long-term, workable solutions to 
tne urban problems can be found one must have a rather thor- 
ough background in the rooted causes of the problems. The 
penes of leaders and experts in the fielcs of urban affairs 
civil reform will be analyzed to try and develop a con- 
sensus of opinion on urban problems. Emphasis will focus 
ply on hypothesis number one in an attempt to identify 
the behavior of businessmen that has led to some of our 
iran” problems. 

Mmepenapter three we w111 examine the concept ome cal 
= mensibility to determine what businessmen can be expected 
EE n terms of non-profit activity. Corporate health, at 
NEU. can only be measured by economic indicators. No 
standards have yet been developed to t=li a company how it 
Meaoures Up to its social responsibility. As the businessman 
Searches for standards of conduct and participation in socialiy 
Oriented prozects he finds no clear relatiouships for 


— A بمب د‎ eee Se ee eee 


“Seymour Pape in Tbe Emerging T PEDE 
(Washington, D.C.. Chamber of Commerce of “he United 
Peeves, 1968), p. iii. 
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systematic analysis of costs and benefits.“ Standards or no 


standards, the pressure is on and business must respond. 
Mivere 15 an enlightened national interest in every American 
community, and it is especially powerful in those communities 
meorea by racial unrest. An attempt will be made to prove or 
disprove the willingness of industry to provide meaningful 
Memo efor untrained workers. Perhaps broad application of the 
ESL of social responsibility can be damaging to the free 
Sep ise system, as proposed by noted economist, Milton 


É On the other 


Friedman, in his book, Capitalism and Freedom. 
Mame Menry Ford II, speaking to stockholders of the Ford 
Motor Company, justified social responsibility in terms of 
sas, whether it be external or internal. Whatever 
pu i NS the stability and progress of the country also 
Poreatens the progress of the company.” 

Miapter four will focus on the remaining hypothese omin 
terms of jobs provided to make useful citizens of existing 
Ba core unemployed. The National Alliance of Businessmen, 
Exe Shed by President Johnson, and aided financially by 


mnewWaited States Department of Labor is leading the way 


Besuch a national effort to gain pledges from businessmen 


ee eee‏ د 
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Davis, IA Ssmposdwuneon Urban ProblersU apa no 


Milton iceman Capitalism anri Trec Omi Comoe 
Mens vers1:y of Chicago Press, 1962), p. 133. 


Robert Ci silbrook, "Business Neves tips With SZ Vet 
Euscsence", Fortune Magazine, August, 1965, p. 89. 





Mo hire the hard-core workers. An analysis of data available 
mom the Nationai Alliance of Businessmen and the Department 
EeLabor reveals scvcral conclusions aboul the response of 
Misinessmen in mecting their social responsibility. Hundreds 
Ot feedback reports made available to the author indicate a 
G@aversity of feeling by business leaders, despite efforts of 
Bo influence uniform thinking about hiring the disadvan- 
Bed workers. 

Chapter five will reveal certain conclusions that will 
May to a degree this perplexing position the American 
businessman finds himself in today regarding the responsi- 


Peet aes society seems to impose upon him. 





CHAPTER TI 
THESURBAN EOC rE 


Mean areas ere the site of most of che Nattion's 
employment and industrial activity and nearly three-fourths 
of the population. In these areas of affluence and economic 
progress are some of the most critical problems of unemploy- 
ment, poverty, and social and physical decay. Disparities 
employment and income, along with other social factors 
among different groups within the urban »opulation are serious 
problems.1t 

Before attempting to analyze the responsibility of big 
Meee ss 1 providing jobs to help the disadvantaged of 
America, we must examine the background and root causes of 
EIENESXUSting urban ills. 

America s urban crisis is a national complex of social 
problems, ra:her tnan simple problems of individual communi- 
EIU The rorthern and western cities are suffering from 


Mimi gration of southern minority groups 5 The two major 


És lad e ee et eee me ee ص‎ 
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ly.s., BPepasy nent of Labor, GEG Tal MEN 
Employment and Manpower Development Washington, DS: 


Government P-intirg Office, 1968), p. 129. 





“Report of tile President's Committee Sn Urban Housing, 
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Basar H. Kaiser, chairman (Washingtor, D.C.: Government 
tine Office, 1968), p. 2. 





SRoger wearcwood, ‘Ihe Southerr Roots of Urban UE 
mune Magazine, August, 1968, p. 82-150. 
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migrator y forces are the sweepinuf mechanization of farming, 
EN Ied with sociel ilis and delinquencies such as color Dars 


Mi private, state and local government employment, substandard 


mation, and public welfare.? 


Diere can be little doubt [that discrimination has been 
11 ic a fector in retarding the employment and promo- 
tion of Negroes. Witnesses before the Joint Economic Committee 
Sized that discrimination in the labor market is an 
Sepremely important element in (he problem of unused manpower: 


The most Significant I CUO Getcrninin owing oad 
manpower among Negroes is racial discrimination. ‘the 
It is that most NEST GOES particularly young workers, 
have more education than they need for the jobs they 
man gel. 

Among full-time participants Ale labor iiai ae 
the typical Negro worker earns only about half the 
amount of the typical white worker. For comparable 
years cf schooling, thesia: 46 worker earns far less 
Bien his white counterpari. Thus, available statastics 
indicate that the economic returns to Negroes from 
investments in education are relatively lower than 
Matte persons and the decision to drop out of school 
is comprehensible from an cconomic standpoint at present. 


If discrimination could somehow be instantly and com- 
pete ly eradicated, lack ol 2123) Ope education previously 
mentioned would still handicap lhe Negro in competition for 


EDS Thus, ecoromically and historically, the Negroes who 


a 
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4" Geographic Factors in Employment and Manpower TDT re 
oe, pp. 135-126. 


U.S., Congress, Senate, Joint Economic Committee, 
Employment and Manpower Problem: in Whe Cities: implicada: 
of the Report of the National Advisory. Comission onm am 
Disorders, S. Rept. 1568, 90th (ong, 2nd sess., 1968 
(Washington. D.C.: Government 'rinting Ofíice, 1968), 
fee 11-12. 
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Be left the South to go North and West 12 ke with itham a 
EEUory of slave.,, discrimination, and a Jack of education. 
By Labor Department standards, appro mately eighty pex 


een Of the disadvantaged workers of America are Negro.” 


MODERN TECHNOLOGY 





me tne end cf the Civil War the Negrc slaves were 
Meclared legally free. At that time over ninety per cent 
@eetme entire Negro population was highly concentrated in 
EN onuth and, while free, they were economically dependent 
upon a war-ravaged plantation economy. 

Mie” Frecdman's Bureau developed as the Marshall Plan 

of the Civil War. The intent of the Freedman's Bureau was 
"forty acres and a mule" to each man. Five years of operation 
with a minimum of funds served chiefly to supply a seed-bed 
for educating the erstwhile slaves through the establishment 
Rover 4,000 public schools and a few vocational institutes, 
Eme colleges. These war-torn plantation areas of the South, 
where over ninety per cent of the Negro population lived until 
as late as 1910, made it difficult for white and Negro alike 
to earn a living. Despite establishm:nt of schools, education 


a eee + 


Ou LS. Congress, House, Committee on Education and Labor. 
EN end Ceztair Expiring Provisions Under the Manpower 
Developrent and Training Act of 1962, as emended. Hearings, 
before The select subcommittee on Eaucation and Labor, House 
Ie presentatives, on H.R. 15054, 96th Cong., 2nd sess., 
ROSS, p. 47. 








Charles F. Marden, and Gladys Meyer, Minorities in 
Mmerican Society (New York: American Book Company, 1968), 
oe 222. 
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Meo neglected because of the necessity to dxpend total 
energy in satisfying the physiological needs.® 

Ehe agriculiural economy of the South immediately ales 
Civil War required cheap labor in large numbers, with 
Baeesimmediate effcrt being to return the Negroes to the 
plantations at subsistence wages. Furthermore, the market 
for cotton and other farm products was large and, therefore, 
Baused expivitation of the soil. This exploitation coupled 
Wath subsistence wages formed a cycle of reciprocal forces 
which operated to retard the economic development of the 
Se plantation regions. The marginal income of the workers 
Mea to reduce their buying power and thus reduced the 
demand for g00ds, which would have favored the development 
of industrial enterprise. An economy of that nature could 
not provide the capital needed for industrial development 
mica nerefore, lt had to look outside the region for help, 
Mm draining off more gains. Ironically, the cheap labor 
rates of the South were used to seek capital for industrial 
Seve lopment, which still further aggravatea the low standard 
EU Irving, T t to a wider segment of the white 
population.” 
ei tural policy in its theese broad concepts en 


fmerslative action, cooperatives for smali farmers, and 


e o D 





SU.s., United=States Information Aseniv) Employment 
TEs Vol. Vi: The Negro American (Washington, D.C.: 


Government Printing Office, 1963), pp. 2-3. 


?Marden, ard Meyer, Minorities in Am rican Society, 
na 262. 7 
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equality for agricultural income has, through emphasis on 
mology, added o the forces that have driven the rural 
Eoskers to urban areas. All the farm programs have essentially 
Merced the farmers to join together with modern machines 10 
vice as much as possible, or receive payment for taking 
Mmememout of production in order to control output. Parity 
Berges have been established to protect tho farm owner, while 
Maine has been done to protect his displaced workers. Both / 
Small farm owners, and workers have been forced off the arms." 
The machinery of cottontielás, tobacco lands San E 
and wheat fields that has steadily replaced thousands of hirec 
hands and sharecroppers has given them a choice between two 
este alternatives. First, they can take a reduction in income 
mm Compete with large farmers, or they can shift to more 
Beoritable crops. The first alternative is unacceptable to 
Mest men, and the second alternative takes money and knowl- 
edge. + 
Wiitortunateliy for the Negro, the small white farmer has 
Mine social advantage of being able to move to small 
Southern oU POS for the few available jobs, while the 
Negro has been forced to big cities. The census of 1960 
revealed that ninety-five per ceat of the total Negro popu- 


NuNon (18.8 million persons) lived in citibs, with over 


— 
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LÜüpeardwood, Hines Southern Roolis chu cm RP 
E02 7650-156. 


I Tvid., pp. 80-81. 
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E million concenirated in the urban areas of. New York, 


Em ago, Philadelphia, Detroit, and Washington, D.C. 12 


IHE INNER CITY 

Mié long time urban ghetto residents who have come of 
age to make their own way in society, as we:l as those migranis 
MENS arrived from rural arcas, receive a disrespeciful wel- 
Rome: For the new arrivals, they are often faced with an 
Euployment or underemployment rate much higher than that 
نا‎ mE area from which they arrived. The ghetto youth is 
ERRO become aware that leaving the inner city is difficult, 
Kays the least. Slums, of course, have always been a fact 
Br tafe. The rural and immigrant poor moved in, found jobs 
in unskilled and semi-skilled fields, and then moved up the 
meemomic ladder. The situation in 1969 is a bit different. 
Eno Department of Labor estimates that slightly less than 
ENO million Negroes left the South during the period 1950 
IO0, and that rate is slightly higher today. The whole- 
Bale movement of whites from the central cities to the 
Eu Uns suburbs is, in part, caused by thc desire 10 escape 
WS increasing concentration of Neprces. The white movement 
also reflects a preference for the residential communities, 
MEAN Their superior school system and other ittractions of 


suburban 1ife.l3 








i 12g, Kari, and Alma F. Tauber, "The Negro Population in 
United States", in The Negro Reference Book, ed. by 
mT. Davis (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
EO), p- 111. 





13y.s. bart Il Of Labor, GEOG NIECE TCO 1202 





Since the majority of the ghetto residir me 


RE must look at some of the barriers he faces in his effort 


E ape from hiS economic prison. The major barrier is, 
BE Course, money. The income gap can be shown by the fol- 
lowing statistics: In March 1966 (latest data availabie) 


families headed by a white person had an average income of 
$7,722. During that same year nonwhite fanilies had an 
Is income of $4,628. <A Bureau of Labor Statistics 
meee le@sed in 1967 showed the cost ci living for a family 
MN: in New York City to be $10,195.24 Tn 1967, some 
we million Americans lived in poverty (amily incomes 
under $3,130) with approximately the same number living in 
E ation (incomes ranging from $3,130 to $5,000). Roughly 
EN of each group is clustered in the city us E 
A study by McGraw-Hill Publications revealed four basic 
ENS outside the conirol of the individual which make if 
ee ficult to leave a They can be summarized as follows: 
i Although residential zoning jaws in the suburbs 
legally do not discriminate ¿gainst low income 
residents by prohibiting the salo ol UO yS 


homes, tc low income families, de facto segregation 


- 





A a e و کے کے سے ما ےی‎ ee eee a” 








mini ted States Chamber of Commerce. Proceedings of 


the National Workshop on Manpower ani Consumer Potentials 


00021011851012, D.C., 1958), p. 122. " 








> ١ | 
licGraw-H11] Publications, A Mesrmaw- Ba Speco 
Beeeusiness and the Urban Crisis (New York: McGraw-Hill, 


Br, 1968), 2.4. 
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is widely practiced. Additicnalivo comnêr cial 

Zoning laws keep out bite collar meister ine comm 
provide jcbs for people now confined to the city. 

The anequality in distribution- olme llar uch 
often hinders the situation more than ii helps. 
States and cities with even the most liberal benefiis 
fail to meet federal minimum-incore levels. Also, 
welfare practices in some areas have a negative 
101115051 on the ghetto resident's incentive to 1 

a job aná hold his family together. When the family 
Deeadwinner gets a job, the amount heman eie 
deducted from his family's welfare payments. In 
effect, he is taxed one hundred pe: cent on his 
02-1111155. His choice: Quit the eb or abenden 

mus family. 

In state legislatures and Congress, there las SEI 5 
Bcn an urderstandable rivalry bemween represene eg 
of the cities and the rural areas. Now, rural spokes 
men have & potent new ally in the representatives of 
EDE m suburbs. This new eoalıtıon secto E 
suburban zoning and limits the ability of urban based 
iegislators to sell programs aimed at solving the 
cities' problems. 

ihewtncquidraple tax úules oil the eitie ao e 
provide the necessary financial base to support 
problem solving programs. Th2 maior source of funds 


is property taxation, which is gemcrally found 


Us 





inequitabbe an that at places the largest Lun 

on business and the smallest on slum-housing owners. 
Not surprisingly, many companiós flec the city. 

thus loading a bigger burdcs on those who stay, 
giving the city greater prov lems sara EM 

less and less likely that ghetto pi oblems will be 
solved with local money. 

Mie above described barriers are easily understood and 
Rm pe lvcaiized for corrective action where possible. 11010 
ever, suburbanites have taken a stand against intrusion and 
ERES are not likely to step backward. The solution seems to 
be partly in making the ghetto residents scif-sufficient or 
self-confident enough to move out of the biighted areas and 
EN conomically able to meet suburban standards. This is not 
to say that he should immediately be able to become a home- 
Owner. However, suburban apartment developnents should not 
EU Of reach. 

Representative Thomas B. Curtis cf Missouri brings us 
hest order internal problem fzcing *he ghetto 
Rent. He interprets the basic internal problem of 
Bro immobility in terms of job trairing and economic 
EN rather than exclusively a race or color problem. 

A doca rageount Of Cred? m must be wee en toma 

Basic economics of a society which has shifted in 

eerelat: vely short period from a predcminantly agri- 

eultura’ society to a highly indi strial society, 

with the resu:ting population shifts. The more 

rapid this movement the more aggravated the problems 

Ot social and economic adjustment became. The 


increased rate of crime among former rural people 
meong becer observed. It is s.mply a matter vor 





MEE 


phe closer people live to each o®ber ihe mol CEC BEI 


daily actions have an efiect on Bach cap, "Due 
increas sqq contact brings increased T CLIO and 
iest. 


Representative Curtis further sres the ghetto ad just- 
ment problem as one of adjustment to a difierent style of 
Mang. 


Part of the problem of adjustment comes from 
Batting from an economy which has much of barter 
about it to ai economy which is almost entirely a 
Money economy. Where the money economy cuts off 
Mm urban areas a State-organized welfare economy 
takes cver in place of an informal community welfaic 
economy. 

Part of the 0 of adjustment comes from 
the traditional lower, as well as different, 
educational standards and standards of skills in 
the rural communities from those of the urban 
eommunities. 


He emphasizec the most important area of education 
Eme Gnsitruction for the urban Negro is that of job training 
EEN vMocational education in order to enhance their own 
oppor tunities for increased mobility.l? 
In his final essay, published recently in Playboy 
mT Martin Luther King, Jr. warn:d that the Negro 
Of today connot escape from his ghetto as did foreign 


immigrants who started in ghettos fifty years ago. He 


Men tified on: road of escape as being a more equitable 


| شلعم a tim‏ سمه سوس عه — یی ۱ے کے ا د اوی A A‏ 


d : 4 i 57 
US... Congress, Joint Economic Commitee; Kepres E mI 
Thomas B. Curtis, ‘Toward a Better Understanding of Urban 
Ca", in Urban America: Goals ani Problems, Materials 





compiled and prepared for the subcommi:tee on Urban APP. 
TS Joint Economic Committee, Congi :ss cf the United 
States (Washington, D.C.: Government DU TERI Our eens 
E67), pp. 231-232. 
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Sharing of political power between Neproes and whites. To 
Phe Negro, integraion is meaningless without a sharing of 
power and responsibility. Dr. King saw eventual achievement 
MAS true integration, but after more difficulty™han was 
mmeemntered by Irish, Italian, Jewish and Polish immigrants. 
E moved the color barrier by alluding to the nature of 
Bermerican econony in the late nineteenth and twentieth 
Eburies which made it possible for ihe foreign immigrants 
Bull jobs requiring unskilled manuai labor. Jobs were 
ble for willing workers, even those with the educa- 
tional and language barriers. 19 

Heyes Johnson, city editor of the Washington Star, 
cautions against vhe one step solution to urban problems 
ES ply opening the suburbs to inner city residents. 
Some kind of control has to be worked out to achieve a 
desired balance. If middle and upper income Negroes move 
Mile aving behind only the destitute, no problems will be 
solved. Through numerous interviews le shcws that many 
Negroes feel embarrassed and socially damaged by having 
the public mind stamped with the image of Negroes on relief, 
gn jail, and cheating on welfare funds. Negro leaders 
wonder what vercentage of the large Negro population is in 
Eu category. In Washington, D C. the mas er urban renewal 


Peay includes heavy emphasis on encouraging whites to move 
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Martin Luther king, Jr- A- Testament CM 
Playboy Maga-ine, January, 1969, p. 221. 
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EE o the city. The lure is conven«ence, and the advan las 
E Siding the nuisances of suburban living in terms of 
fic problems, taxes, and higher prices The effieets of 
mae program can readily be seen in the Foggy Bottom section 
of Washington where sprawling luxury apartment complexes 


have been developed and are occupied by larser numbers of 


whites.20 


MISES AND PROCRESS 


اد عد a‏ ا جوا ین 


The area of jobs is but one area in which effort must 
be concentrated in any effort to solve urban problems. Along 
With jobs, attention must be focused on housing, education, 
and welfare programs. Martin Luther King, Jr. was highly 
0 0110231 of progress to date. 


White America would have likediic believe ano 
mathe past ten years a mechanism had Somehow been 
ereated that needed only orderly and Smooth tending 
for the painiess accomplishment of change. Yet this 
mı bDrecisely what has not been achieved] Every cin mi 
WENOhts law is still substantially more dishonored than 
Imemered. School desegregation is stili 90 per cent 
imamplemented across the land; tre free exercise of 
Re iranchise is the exception rather than the rule 
che South; open-occupancy laws thecseticaliy app 
M population centers embracing iens Uf millions, but 
ا‎ ghettos contradict the fine language ot the 
lesislation. Despite the mandates of law, equal 
uuplovment still remains a distart dream. 21 


Re compound the probable truths expressed by Martim 


Miner King, Jr., we are in an agonizing national crisis 





20Haynes Johnson, Dusk at the Moutain (Garden City, 


IS Doubleday and. Company, 1903) T 259 e EE 


2'Mariin Luther Kanes Dee lom Veo لآ‎ dew es: 
Chaos or Community? (New York: Harper and Row, 1967), p. 10. 
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because a complex of other social provlems has intersected 
mai explosive mixture. The black surge toward freedom 

has raised justifiuble demands for urban progress in our 
meS at the same time all the problems of city life have 
Mmemprcd. Crowded schools, transportation pzsoblems, traffic 
Meobplems, and increased crime would likely have been munici- 
See problems whether or not Negroes lived in cities. The 
unique problem is one of arrangement of an order of وترم‎ g 
attacking the problems. 

Many big city mayors argue that the place to start 
@etacking urban ills is in the area of human relations, 
especially in the area of community-pslice relations. This 
Moa sensitive problem that, until recently, has rarely 
been adequately emphasized. Disadvaniaged people are resent- 
or many things such as their house, their clothes, or 
E TS they may or may not have. But most of all they are 
resentful of the white man. The agent of the white man, 


mae symbol oi force and authority, is the policeman. 22 


n INESS AS USUAL 
Env should business become interested in the urban 
MESS: Three obvious reasons are identified by the McGraw- 


special Report on Business and the urtan crisis. 


س 
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22 "Answers to Urban Crisis: Survey of Mayors on Ills and 
e aies", Nation's Business, February, 1949, p. 41. Also, 
EN artin Luther Kang, Jr., "A Testanent of Hope", p. 23155 
BN o! Chaneles, Ph.D., Director, Urban Stidies Division, 
Simulmatics Corporation, speaking befrre tno workshop on 
Urban Poor: Manpower and Consumer Po entials, March 20-27, 
1968. U.S. Chamber of Commerce. Proceedings of the National 
Der kshop on the Urban Poor, 1961, p. 30. 
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Barst, success in relieving urbe: Aw «(soon has not. as 
Em rently applied ween successful to a measurable deprec. 
Martin Luther Kang, Jr. had called previously tried government 
Meeerams a failure. Labor unio.s have made token progress. 

mamittedly, the riots of the past few Wears are not 
evolutionary since they involve only a smail segment of 
the population. The significance of the riots has been to 
meatus attention on the resentment felt by Negroes, now 
menmprisine over ten per cent of the population.2? 

Erustraiion often explodes Gn Pidgin is 
conditions are improving. Reason: Deprived people 
feel most frustrated when their hopes ¿nd expectations 
mave been raised but not completely satisfied. Detroit 
was a case in point. Its poverty programs were held up 
as models. Its mayor and police chief were sympathetic 

MemNesroes. Detroit, in short, seemed well on its way 

to avoiding racial outbreaks. Yet Detroit was wracked 

007 1067's worst riot. 

EE second reason for business participation is a purely 
meemomic one. Slums cost money and they are paid for in 
Mage measure out of taxes paid by businesses. As pointed 
SS lier, urban problems cause flight by those most 
capable of paying taxes, and supporting enterprise. When 
Meta: base is reduced and retail trade siumps business 
Man only lose. 

Mew York City's annual slum baias 543.2) e 

Welfare alone costs $1.5 billion in federal and state 

Minds, plus $500 million raised by the city. To That, 

22 51.7 billion subsidy iun the taxes the slums 


ART pay, the extra fire and police protection they 
mec re, and the social and healih problems they Greaves 
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Even that huge outlay isn‘! doje Shc. job. 
New York is simply an advanced case of what may y other 
cities could experience in less than a decade.“” 


Merca, Lor business to ignore the urban crisis se o 
Brock a big potential market. The very process of 
amproving the urban areas creates a huge market for many 
dusiries. For example: 

Between now and the year 20007 Ble city shettos 
moet need some 10 million new dweliing units. No 
matter who builds these units - private operators 
Or public authorities - they will add up to $200 
RE ion in today's dollars in new businesses for 


ENUGlopers, contractors, and buildaing-product 
Euufaciurers.e4?- 


2511310 . 
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CAST III 
SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF BUSINESSMEN 


To the ocutsicer, private enterprise seems to be the 
panacea for urban ills. Management skill and industrial 
technology can be mobilized without the red-tape and delays 
Meeredecral programs. Additionaliy, action by the private 
meetor seems financially easier. But what about the 
businessman? The numerous definitions of his responsibil- 
amount to the obligation to earn some form of profit of 
Me highest orde: for the stockholders. Ás a group, stock- 
TS are likely to be disturbed when management spends 
money on projects which do not appear immediately profitable. 
IMWestor appeal ard satisfaction is a primary responsibility 
Oi the businessman, consequently he must be thoroughly 
Emced that hiring and training the hard-core unemployed 
Mea profatable vcnture. 

John Harper, President of the Aluminum Company of 
Emerica had comments representative cf many business leaders. 
Emas quoted as follows: 

lp come to take money or rare are core 
unemployed, but any time we can turn people into 


peoducers, taey'll become customers too. That 


increases the market and therefore it is profitable. 
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lRoberi C. rro. Business V cestocosa DI NS 
mera! Conscziense”, Fortune Magazine, Augant, 1968, p. 89. 
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Milton Friedman is a bait more cautes ub un Us LEE ISAT 
Si corporate social responsibility. 


ihe view has been gasning widespread acces: 
Eat corporate officials have a "social responsibidasty" 
at goes beyond serving the aint@rest™ of their Stock-— 
Molders. This view shows a funcamenlial misconception 
of the characver and nature of a free economy. Few 
trends could so thoroughly undermine the very founda- 
bons of our free society as the acceptance by corporate 
0001132315 of a social responsibility other than to 
make as much money for their stockholcers as possible. 
If businessmen do have a social responsibility other 
than making maximum profits for stockholders, how 
are they to know what it is?2 


A search of available literature revealed that Professor 
meredman, although expressing a view not widely held today, 
ms typical of writers in the field in that he uses the term 
Neal responsibility without identifying the concept to 
which it is amp:.lec. The term Ras achieve a, 
ENS usage that, by now, there seems to be a rather 
common belief that we all know what we mean when we use 
mec term. 

Protesscr Benjamin Selekman, while not clearing the 
Social respousibiiity concept, has uefined the issue in a 
somewhat morc coniined manner: 

Finally, rare indeed is the bus’nessman who 

Ases noi find himself frequently in situations of 

moral conflict. How and where 1s he to draw the 

mene beiween social responsibility and self-interest” 


E. or it is not, as in the scieutist's world, 
Eus technical peers, but the owners' and their 
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“Milton Frieuman, Capitalism and Frecdom (Chicago: 
ES University of Chicago Press, 1967), p. 133. 





Mepresentativeos who, threatened with possible losses. 
Pender judgment upon the executive and his method of 
Operation - not iandeed always in terms of object 
Nts and moral values but rather in terms of se f- 
fare rest. 

Thus it remains unreal and,impractical to expec! 
mecorpotation to operate with cqual qprolicaency as a2 
ET MICA too! mobilizing economic power io produce 
goods and services and as a social institution with 
human beings depending upon it both inside and outside 
mis gates. If power iS a necessity tc maintain and 
increase our standard of living, management's first 
responsibility must always be tc maintain the enter- 
Meise insgood economic health; that as to say, its 
Beret must be kept at the highest level of efficiency. 

Meses the heart of tia me>ot dilema icono ge 


pue businessman. He is immersed} day in, day out, 
RM 31551155 raising the technical 'must' against the 
ical ‘ought'. The conflict is sharpened for him 


by the fact that his own self-interest may be involved 
il the decision he makes. 


drew lacker of Cornell University, in his article, 
"Do Corporations Have a Social Duty?" expressed his 
BEnterpretation of corporate social responsibility this 
way: 

li corporations ought to Bardo ل‎ 
mot now doing . . . such as hiring Negroes on 
an equal basis with whites . . . then it's up to 
EEernment to tell them to do so. The oniy respon- 
001111199 01 corporations is to make profits, thus 
Semtuributing to a prosperous economic system. 
Socialist Michael Harrington expresses his ideas 

as follows: 
In short, even the most good-hearted social 


endustrialisr will aggravate rather than resolve 
the urban crisis. It is precisely the de facto 





Benjamin sSelekman and Sylvia Se lem POCHE 
ty in a Business Society (New York: McGraw-Hill, 


REG pp. 64-65, 170. 


4 Hazel henderson, "Should Business Tagkle Society's 
Problems?" larvird Business Review, Jul,-August, 1968, p. 86. 





planning authority that has bees conferred on commercial 
meerests which has brought us lo our present pata 
business cannot play the domanart robe un the atiempt 
immerescue the cities from the mess which business 
methods and praoritics have created. Mid it is impossible 
to get around this embarrassing fact by talking about 
mala ba latation. There is simply no substitute™@for a 
Creative exercise of the social imagénation and massive 
public investment.^ 
As can be seen from the ideas expressed above, unccr- 
NY about busiress social responsibility exists in the 
Mine of toth business leaders and acacemicians. A 
Meee: analysis of the social responsibility concept is 


mi order. 


SEMANTICS 

In describing what the businessman snould or should 
not do in terms of his social responsibility one can hear 
Seem the same context such terms as public interest, 
Metal interest, or public responsibility. Invorder sie 
engage in a discourse on social responsibility a common 
macerstanding of the meaning of the terms is essential. 

poorew of the writings and statements of persons 
Eur cesenting different sectors of society reveals some 
confusion in discussing social responsibility. 

teeters in the field of social science think of 
Bear responsibility in terms of a decent society, free 


of discrimination;® men of goveinmeat view the concept In 
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Michael Harrington, Toward A Denocratic Left (New York: 
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Ems of government regulations and programs;/ the unions 
and employees want a higher standard of living through 
direct assistance. Thus we begin to sec the varied 
concepts of social responsibility which cenfront the 
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SOCIAL CONCEPT 
lnc social concept is not difficult te understand: 
MactzOnary definitions are numerous, however, they generally 
Exuote any number of people from a group of two, to a total 


Emulation. Therefore, we can refer to society as being, 


Em example, everyone in the United States. Society and 
public then become the same - a few of the population, or 
RENO! the people. The term social also connotes the 


Existence of relationships among people. The confrontation 
Bione person by another, or the mutual confrontation of 
Meera! people within a group, involve the development 
EN cdstionships. For example, racial discrimination is 
Ie a tiocsnip which is dysfunctionai to society. 

Sa definition of social, then, is that it includes 
ENset of relationships among any number of people more 


than one. 


ae 
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"Stanley Pet tenbers 9) “Nine ts: Onl len noa 
ME”, Employment Service Review, September, 1968, pp. 4-5. 
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BESPONSIBILITY 


Most dactionary definitions of the word responsibility 


Bude obligation to a person or thing. “This às not of 
Mme help for our purposes. Perhaps respomsibility can be 
Mearatied when taken in terms of duty. Responsibility 


Dresupposes duty, which is a common validation for a 

Mecisi0n regarding whether something ought or ought not 

to exist. Managers are almost constantly making such 
INS, and thus, "it is my duty" becomes, for many, 

a satisfactory validation for undertaking a course of 

action. The concept of duty normally does sot arise when 
Endertaking an activity for purely personal interest. Duty 
Mmempresent when ar activity is undertaken with the realization 
Meee motivation for the activity was that it was expected of 


Rm by others. 


A — arm o se mao fr و س ا س‎ P as 


Now that we have defined the term social responsibility 
we must formılate the concept. The concept is not so easy 
ENunderstand as is the concept of organizational responsi- 
EU ty or covenant responsibility. The latter are based 
upon a formaiized arrangement. No fo-mal definition of 
Eua resporsibiiity can be universatly agieed to. It is 
in the existence and conduct of tne relationships among 
Rc members cf society that social re SIonsa ii IST 
essential appiication. There as a duty incumbent upon each 


Member of society to do that which society cxpects ham to 
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RO) Dut whey one fails fo do this there is frequently no 
redress of society. If all businessmen except one in an 
Mme area support a massive rehabilitation campaign it is 
merely thar the non-participating businessman will reap as 
My benefits as the participants. Only informal sanctions 
mem be applizd tco the offender. 

Mme United States has a capitalistic Geonomic system 
ENOSe institutions are generally held to be private property, 
Ec com of exchange, and freedom of enterprise. In fact, 
Messe freedoms are essential to a capitalistic system in 
Which freedcn is the privilege accorded by society to engage 
Meret ivity at one's discretion. Freedom of enterprise, 
E às tho privilege accorded by society to engage in any 
Ra! business activity. When one wishes to exercise his 
meets accorded by a capitalistic system he need only 
Validate his decision in terms of his own private objectives, 
needs, or duty. This is compatible with the exercise of 
Mmstitutional capitalism. 

Here a paraccx appears. More often, society iS insisting 
miat the businessman validate his decisions against another 
meteor criteria. This new set of criteria are those arising 
EUernal to privete objectives.” 

Mie bUSsneéssWan is confronted with a couble standare 


ethically. 3y decinition we provide him with economic 
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McGraw -Hili Publications, A McGraw-Hill Special 
Report on Business and Government: A New Balance of 
Boyer (New York: McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1965), p. 11. 








om and yet insisi that he conduci his enterprise in 
a manner to accomocate social objectives imposed by law 
000 ا‎ 11١ 01-0121 sanctadm. If he does not accept at least 
this minimal responsibility, some form of governmental 
meediation will take care of the situation.?0 

A glance at any business magazine or trade journal 
late the above concept to reality, amd one will 
become immediately aware that businessmen do indeed exhibit 
a keen sensitivity for the expectations ol society when 
planning their activities. The problem, however, has 
Maree sub-parts. First, where does busines% start; second, 
how much should be spent; third, who will coordinate pro- 


grams and provide management expertise. Precise answers 


to these questions do not now exist. ll 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MANPOWER PROBLEM 

Those who favor full business participation in hiring 
Mme disadvantaged must themselves be aware of the character- 
Metics of the manpower market within which they are expected 
Ec xercise their social responsibiliiv. Below are discussed 
Exuccof the special characteristics mentioned by Doctor 
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Robert w. Austin, "Responsıbilısv for Socia CE 
Ta Business Review, July-August, 2965, p. 32. 


See comes 





1lu.s., Cemesress Joint Economic Commitee, Robe AER: 
eE te, "Responsibilities of the Privare Sector”, in 
Urban America: Goals and Problems, materiats compiled 
ERR prepared .or the subcommittee on Urban Affairs of the 
MEET Bconomic Committee, Congress of he United States 
EE ington, C.C.: Government Printin; Office, 1967) p. 293. 
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Seymour Wolibein 12 


1. The unemployment rate in the urban slun is about triple 
meee of the National average. The unemployment rate for 
nonwhite tcenage girls of working age is forty-six per cent. 
Mis represeats the largest category with which the busi- 
messman will deal. 

2. Unemployment COUNTS are Suspect on NT NECI NEM 

many neighborhoods since a substantial percentage of the 
Iro population cannot be located and accurately counted. 
mevernment studies conclude that unemployment rates may be 
as high as thirty-five per cent in many urtan areas. 

3. Nearly two-fifihs of all households in slum areas had 

a woman as head cf the household. This figure is twice 

Mite national average. 

Em ixicen per cent of the families living in slums had 

Six or more members dependent upon the head of the household. 
This is twice the national average. 

NO kers hirec out of ghettos are beset with large 
educational defiviencies. In Phoenix, Arizona, three out 
or every five end omit diio ans have not gone beyond the 
TT grade; in San Antonio, Texas, twenty per cent of the 
Mexican-American unemployed have four years or less of 
school. As of November, 1966, there was ro senior high 
Taol in central Harlem, a district with twenty elementary 


and four junior high schools. 
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mee The large majority of slum residents will not have 

Mecessary training called for by current job openings. 

fm the low aspiration and motivation leves of slum 

02000 1016215 is weli documented, and hinders their success 

Em Secking work. Employment services are meager, trans- 

portation tc plarts of opportunity is hard to get and 

expensive, and more and more jobs are moving away from 

ly the slum, but the central city altogether. 

MN A pattern ol behavior clearly emerging is that a 

00001111121211 number of slum residents will not take low 

paying jobs in low status fields, but will stay on welfare 

ESNEWOrk as odd jobs become available. These workers will, 

however, accept e relatively low level of pay in white 

eollar jobs or blue collar jobs which offer status and 

some prospect of promotion. 

Many ghetto residents will have criminal records or 

financial problems involving bad debts. The rehabilitation 

oie youthful offender is a particularly pressing problem. 
Businessmen engaged in a social program of hiring the 

disadvantaged can expect some of the above problems. Many 

vers will have all of the problems described above. 

vT see that society is not only expecting that the 

businessman hire a slum resident, byt we are asking him to 


mike on problems of a frustrating and sometimes costly nature. 


ERERERENTIAL TREATMENT 
invdeve loping Employment policies as an equal opposc 


tunity employer the businessman must carefully consider 





oe 


the positive and negative impact of p-efercntial treatment 
ENbiring the disadvantaged.  Cextalin:iy one could generally 
EI that every job should go to the person best qualified, 
ENbest qualified to be trained io perform it. That rule 
WB best in the interests of the employee, and those he will 
serve. While many types of aptitude tests will theoretically 
Mose the best qualified pilot among many applicants, the 
best may have been chosen because of his knowledge of 
ENakespeare or because of his consistency in some area 
irrelevant to flying an airplane. In rivalry for jobs 
most ghetto residents suffer from the restrictions of 
Ir disadvantaged home. Their environment is generally 
such that they wilt not possess that hody oí general infor- 
mation necessary for them to score high in several areas of 
Being which will lead to high total score:;; on placement 
NEXU Similarly, test of motivational strength are also 
inappropriate when dealing with the disadvantaged because 
of the lack of motivational incentive: in their environment. 
rias quoba for various economic grpups as not ne 
answer because this would also te unfair to prospective 
employees, and those who benefit from the product or service. 
One would hesitate to fly with a Negro pilot who was hired 
EE Ud on a quota system. When a choice exists between 
meeotutely equal qualified persons, one being disadvantaged, 


dent socitl responsibility would d-sctat- hiring the 
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Eusadvantaged. “icrally, such a preference would be just 
RM "sc 1i would recognize the greatexn difficulties sur- 
memnted by the disadvantagea@ person. 

The vasi tajorityeot hiring and admittance 
Situations arejja matter of choice among equally 
alada fed persons); Lew demand unique qualificarse dee 
Ros not toa mich therefore to cali tor a Texcoco ai 
of attitudes among personnel and admissions officers 
that would waive standards irrelevant to the job, 
that would look for as much but not mere merit in 
the Negro as in the white and that would seek out 
maw soliCime rather than d4ascourage applications 
from the underprivileged .. . More preference than 
pus 16 Unjust and, in actuality, unnecessary her 
the [disadvantaged] under equal conditions, is capable 


of holding his own and has no claim to other conces- 
Sons il he is not. 


EMRAN FOR ACTION 

Hune private sector ol our economy 1s built around 
two distinct concepts: Those groups operating to make a 
profit and those operating on a non-profit basis. The 
first type represents the greatest economic force on the 
Buc scene. AS pointed out earlier, we give them great 
E for making us the most advanced nation in the world, 
and at the same vime we blame them fcc many of our con- 
ا‎ 111111185 urban — À The impact of their faults has 
Meem reduced to = small degree by non-profit corporatıons. 
Pefeornizing obvious attributes, we az? faced with the 
persistent question of how to involve the power, managerial 
Es, and resources of the profitmaking sector in attempt- 


Eus cto solve the urban crisis. 
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The problem of jobs for hard-core unemployed is a 
EN cult one to analyze since we are dealing with the 
BHpredictable nature of human beings. Problems such as 
ER poliution and traffic problems are mor? of a mechanical 
Mature and can be nore precisely defined. The businessman 
Mepecre cide to avoid the social problem by contributing To 
ENon-profit organization on the theory that the function 
ENSUch organizations is the improvement of social conditions 
NS type ui participation has the added advantage that i1 
does not affect the operations of the company; numerous 
non-economic considerations need not be made .1+9 Few 
businessmen seem to favor such a program. 

The idea of a major attack on urban problems through 
modern technology in terms of a data processing approach 
ETS to be gaining acceptance. The United States Depart- 
O! Labor, through its field offices t®roughout the 
country is attempting such an attack on a limited scale. 
ENS time the program is primarily one of data collection 
ama classification which enables labor officials immediately 
Wo determine levels of unemployment in varous areas of the 
country. A review by this writer of the data classification 
Roi currently in progress rewzaled that while large 
nis of data are coded it is of little use other than 


foe historical information.+0 
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Mire Harris also revealed that this information was not 
given to businessmen in, for example, higir unemployment 
Eas where it may be of value to a businessman in deter- 
Mine his social responsibility. In fact. none of the 
E or mation developed in connection with this extensive 
Meeeran was made directly available io the public, or to 
businessmen.t’ On2 would think that businessmen could 
EN feciive users of such information in directing their 
BRR to seeking some form of profit ia urban service, 
hereby filling a sociali vacuum into which the government 
would otherwise move if no progress vere taking place. 
Memwe have seen, business and industry are now challenged 
EN | Lhe initiative in suggesting urban remedies and in 
RE ipins to implement them, perhaps relying on governmental 
assistance. There is no question that urban IIS 
Eg sd either by the risks of the private sector or the 
taxes of the public sector. 

aberi E Choate, Program Associate, National Inspr 
Bor Public Affairs advocates a concep! of 'social 
indicators' which can complement € corporaciones ee onee 


indicators of health.l? 


Names 1dea.1s.that social mMmateatone conde 


meted on 2 community, county, State, or regional basis, 
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Ere they can point to the needed priorities for overcoming 
Mecial shortages. He recognizes that social indicators 
Ma have little significance for the first few years 
because therc would be no base against which to measure 
progress, hcwever, this would not negate the program since 
Be value of the program in the beginning would be to point 
Ehe most fruitful areas of attack. A mcasuring device 
fee be developed which weighed per capita income, monthly 
payroll volumes, housing starts, auto purchases, and gross 
wholesale food sales with welfare payments, unemployment 
Mempensation, housing closures, Salvation Army expenditures, 
Ia ericultural subsidies. Indicators could be adjusted 
memmecessary for seasons or other situational factors. 
After several years of observing comparative data, bases 
Bola be established which would arouse greater private 
public interest in the adversely affected areas. This 
type of factual information would allow intelligent business 
planning without depending on the posstive-slanted chamber 
of commerce assessments or the similarly limited bank 
En dyses currentiy in use. 1? 

Senator Jaccb Javits has suggested a private corporation 
momcoordinat:? urban improvement activity. Has proposal as 


IRE corporation much like the Communications Satellite 





Beeporation - to be a catalyst to improvement and actually 
merry Out experimental projects = and to function as a 
191bid., pp. 293-294. 





profit-making organization. 2% 


One could safely assume that with good solid indi- 
ENS ors available to the businessmen in such areas as 
| below average incomes, high unemployment or underemployment, 
and business failures, they would channel corporate effort 
Boward those deficiencies which balaiced social responsi- 
Pitty with corporate health. 

It 1s true that many businessmen see their own 
corporatiou as a profit-making enterprise and think 
contemptuously of welfare projects, of the unemployed, 
the ghettos. He is likely to aclnowledge that such 


meoolems are not his concern or responsibility. 


William C. Siolk, chairman of the Committee for 
Economic Development was quoted as fcllows: 


Corporate chief executives need to reexamine 
Be "profit" concept if business is to deal successe 
INT with social problems . . . Traditional 
measurements of profit, many of which haven't changed 
since Adam Smith, hinder managewent and shareholder 
attitudes toward investment in social projects. 

If we treated such outlays as a capital investment 
Be money pu: into social projezts by private busis 
would r:se dramatically. 


Dveceni economic study by First National City Bank 


BEN v York varns as follows: 
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Uniess business participates 1n improving 
the conditions of the poor 11 may Well find its 
feeckets wartherine, 1ts labor becomins scarce and 
less productive, and its profis eroded by rising 
ax burdens. It às business rather "Han fovern= 
term Witch cam provide thesmost effeweive eutring 
edge for solving problems of the poor. Business’ 
Major contributions can be in the areas of improved 
Sducation, €frective, job mecruaimentewend trainin. 
and development of minority owned enterprises. A 
ueduction in blue-collar jobs and the flight of 

the white, middle class to the suburbs - leaving 
miskililed, ently magrated minorities - have 

Peach maior contributors to poverty. 
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CUA ل‎ 
BUSINESS RESPONSE 


The economic expansion of this decade has drawn 
Eu previously jobless workers into employment in cities 
Aida lso rural areas. Despite our economic growth, however, 
Biere remains that hard-core of previously described unem- 
moved or underemployed workers who w:11 not get jobs without 
Special help, even assuming continued rapid economic growth. 
Ber current corporate employment practices these low 
skilled and poorly motivated people have found themselves 
unacceptable in most business organizations. The plan of 
attack in hiring this large group of workers is based on 
the development of more jobs suited tc the needs of the 
sad vantaged, and designed to aid both the worker and the 
employer in what may be a difficult adjustment process. 

ei mpecatives have never pecnairore o c 
seen an enlightened self-interest. Businessmen are aware 
kK advantages ihat accrue from hiring tLe disadvantaged, 
Merk long and short run. An enlightened national interest 
Memaware of tbe aaditions to natiopal outpui and reductions 
me welfare payments that would result. Leo C. Beebe, vice 
president of Ford Motor Company and vice chairman of the 
National Alliance of Businessmen cited the economics of 


giving a job to a jobless man: 
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He wg" comtribuwe- $10,000 a yes to ele 
Gross Natioral Product, pay federal income tax 
Of about $241 a year, pay additional state sales 
taxes of about $36 a year, reduce unemployment 
costs about 434 a year, increase purchasing power 
by $3400 a year and relieve the government of 
welfare and support payments by $1308 a year. 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF BUSINESSMEN 


Ne basic euployment sproseram which 1S8expected Fono 
meme most toward casing the hard-core unemployed problem is 
E program now being coordinated by the National Alliance 
of Businessmen. 

President Johnson chartered the National Alliance of 
Businessmen in his Manpower Message to Congress on 23 January 
1968.2 In his 555236 Ne ca Med on American business to 
EU -ts talents to a critical national problem: finding 
Mees Lor the hard-core unemployed. 

The task of the Alliance is to encourage private 
companies to put 100,000 disadvantaged men and women on 
Rob by June 1560, and 500,000 by June or n 
effort to place 200,000 needy youths in summer employment 
the Alliance was to work closely with Mayors! Youth Councils 
uesshout the country. This youth program Was directed at 


EE on» the intensified urban tens:on tnat developed 





TT a 


lRditorial, ne, Cheve land Plasmmmpe a len Dect 
pec e. 


2U.S., Department of Labor, Hightights of the 1968 
Manpower Report of the President (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 


ment Printing Office, 1968) p. 3. 


National Alliance of Businessmen, A New Partnership 
(Washington D.C.: National Alliance of Businessmen, 1968), 
E |. 
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during the summer when schools close and millions of young 
Meople are forced into the stjeets with no, constructive 
Bet for their energies.’ 

Wo we have noted, some of the nard-core unemployed can 
Bewassimilated in industry simply by changing existing entry 
mereters to employment. Others will require extra effort 
Me cruiting, training and counseling, whch will add 
da cional costs above normal for an industrial training 
program. 

To underwrite these extraordinary costs of providing 
jobs, President Johnson proposed to Congress that $30 
million be provided to support a program to be administered 
by the National Ailiance of Businessmen cailed the JOBS 
Program (Job Opportunities in the Business Sector). Funds 
were requested for use over a two year period.” 

The National Alliance of Businessmen has been formed 
Bosmake job opportunities in the business sector a reality 
for the hard-core unemployed. Initially, the Alliance is 
e eling its efforts to the nation's fifty largest metro- 
Bolılan areas, with expansion to one hundred by June, 1969. 

“Ibid. 

us. President, 1968 Manpower Report of the President, 
CT eû in January 1968, pp. YY-1U2. (To be available tor 
government assistance the hard-core employee has been defined 
Dy the Labor Department as a member oí a poor family (e.g., 

a family of five with a total income cf less than $3,800), 
or a person now unemployed or underemployed: and either a 
high school dropout, a member of a minority group, a person 


under age 22 or over 45, or one who is physically handi- 
capped. ) 
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In each of the fafty cities the Alliance les a team, 
directed by a metropolitan chairman, composed of several 
businessmen loaned by their companies, and a representative 
EE he Department of Labor. In each city the Alliance is: 


Con tac Li companies directiy, or through 
aisting local Oreanizations, to ask them Lo 
provide jobs for the disadvantaged. 

Working with local public and private organ- 
waai ons to identify and 6 6 01317 03-5 laced 
persons to fill these jobs. 

pedimos tar rante enen ts ا‎ 
Beceive government funds to olfsel extraordinary 


Hosts of training programem TDiesmechanısm is a 
simple contract to be made wath the Deparimenil 
al Labor. 


Henry Pord II is the chairman of the NoduonadmAd In NS 
of Businessmen, with the actual direction of the JOBS 
Emam in tke hands of Leo C. Beete, vice president of 
Ford Motor Company in charge of sales and marketing in 
Manada. J. Paul Austin, president of the Coca-Cola Company 
is vice chairman. Until the establishment of the National 
ance of Eusinessmen, private enterprise had little 
direct or coordinated involvement in the field of hiring 
Ex Nhard-core unemployed. Until 1962 the only active 
Meee Covernnent agency was the U. S. Emp?oyment Service 
Euch functioned only as a referral service for prospective 
employees of all economic classes. 

meer the JOBS program, business management 1tselk 


taking the lead in providing job wacancies, with industry 








ÓNational Alliance of Businessmen, A New Partnership 
Washington, D. C.: National Alliance of Businessmen, 
OS), p. 7. 
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mien expected to enter into contracts with the Department 
EN 5or that will provide reimbursement for extraordinary 
meyices and supportive costs. The Labor Department, 
merough its field cffices, will provide th. local expertise 
Tilting into the inner cities and recruiting workers 
for the jobs provided by businessmen.” 

Officials of the National Alliance of Businessmen were 
0 0000123116 to discuss the JOBS Program in any detail. Names 
and details of participating companies are not available 
E ehe public. Feedback reports are overly optimistic and 
valid for developing problem areas. The only available 
Semrce of data for program analysis is a fiie of carefully 
maintained newspaper clippings from throughout the United 
States. 

Review of this file revealed individual programs 
Mins from total failure in Cleveland, Ohio, to a highly 
successful program in Louisville, Kentucky, and San Antonio, 
Texas. Official Labor Department unemployment figures 
messitied Louisville, Kentucky as chamging from an area 
Si moderate ——" Hollow unempligmen: quina pas 
period November 1967 to November 1968. San Antonio remained 


area oí moderate unemployment, and Cleveland remained an 





ee er cia qa A A e si 3C A e A A eom -vi ate. "a e Pan 


("Industry Lador ¡Govermment", Bmeloyuenrt o 
Review, (May-June, 1968), p. 2. 


SThis file is maintained by the BaD cike farion. 
wice of the National Alliance of Busnes ien. 
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Rea of low unemployment during the same period.? 

Reasons for success and failure are many and varied. 
Peedback reports ard an interview witb anwAliliance official 
miearly revealed the two most perplexing problems To be 
meansportation of cmployees to the job location, and proper 
Mateeration of the trainee into the workforce. When the 
M@eansportation problem to distant plants becomes over- 
whelming for the trainee he simply gives up. 19 

ANS Problem ol trainee integration mimi omi neoe Ge 
m pecially perplexing in areas where plants are predom- 
Mily Polish, Italian, or other ethnic groups. Experience 
E Shown that Negroes have an extremely difficult time 
breaking the ethnic barrier. Efforts at solving this 
omiten have been directed to finding a sympathetic worker, 
mn ably from the existing ethnic group to act as a 
Sponsor during a relaxed orientation period. 

Other problems include lack of interest on the part 
Ds inessméen for a variety of reasons, inadequate recruit- 
we fort in the ghetto areas, improrer recruiting techniguesi 


RREO! interest on the part of the trainee, and general 
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NU S.. department of Labor, Area Trends ل‎ nme 
and Unemployment for November, 1968 (Nashirgton, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1968), pp. 6-8. 


lOInterview w1th Mr. Finlay Petrie, U.S. Department of 
Mor Representative to the National Alliance of Businessmen, 
Pee ton, D.C., February 3, 1969. (CondbarywEe other 
staff members of NAB, Mr. Petrie was cuite willing to 
discuss all aspects of the JOBS program, and proved to be 
most helpful ) 
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Nee adjustment problems. The only unexpected problem 

is one of distrust among the disadvantaged of the businessmen 
mnl edge to give them a job. The explanztion is a general 
Mistrust of society built on social Mistreaiment over 

peral generations. The problem obviously has no casy 


Power. 11 


Research into the problem of what motivates businessmen 
Me participate in the JOBS program, and how much they should 
meer bure, was not fruitful. A hard-core percentage of 
ten per cent of tctal employees is a rule-of-thumb used 
by Alliance officials in discussing the program with pros- 
Eu vs employers. This generally means nothing to the 
businessman and he sets his goals in line with his profit 
motives and his own need for employees. 

En motivatıonal terms, Alliance otficiels agree that 
of the 12,500 businesses now participating in the JOBS 
Euosram, approximately 11,000 are acting out of a feeling 
Of genuine social responsibility. The other 1500 business- 
Rm are participating to maintain starling in the community 
EO Save face at the weekly Rotary Club ana Lions Club 
I ues. This analysis is based on detailed review of 
Bontracts, with special attentiou given to funds requested 
for various types of training. Wide variances in training 
Bests for the same skill have been noted among participants. 


Eucquacy of the training and indoctrinaàtion program is 
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Eefuliy analyz^c. Approximately three pcr cent of the 
@ontract requests are refused because of an inadequate or 


Sly expensive program. 12 


CONSORTIUMS 

Officials of the National Alliance of Businessmen are 
enthusiastic about the success of a consortium of companies 
which has joined in a common effort to hire and train the 
core unemployed in the greater San Francisco and 
San Francisco Peninsula area. This consortium has been 
in operation for just over four months and has not yet been 
EUuected to critical evaluation. Initial indications show 
a highly successful program. The basic concept of the 
Mortum is as follows: 

Em company wi th the desire to Io IAG EL Veer 
ings in meaningful job categories for these unemployed 
persons is welcome to join the consortium. The company 
must have the willingness to waive entry requirements not 
Meeolutely necessary to performance of the job, and the 
Patience to give the trainee a chance to bring his per- 
lssusmce up «o the norm of the average worker within a 
Meaconable period of time. The progiam 18S operated in two 
mere secticns; « period of from four to eight weeks training 
ENoOr to assuming a job, foliowed bv a four to twenty wees 
EEod of on-the-job training. The 04111 E ln Era tae 
meevods result from varying complexity in entry level 


un ui AS رسيت وسو‎ E E 
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Mesoitions expected to be used by participating companies.t> 


ie training period prior To assuming a job 18 conduciãa 
Aa central facility of the consortium, ard the on-the- job 
Nu UuDing is conducted in the trainee's regular work position 
Ene member company plant. The initial training involves 
Maca exarinations, remedial education as required, pre- 
mary vocational training, legal and financial counseling, 
and preparation for the trainee to perform in an acceptable 
manner when he appears on the company floor. Lockheed 
Missiles and Space Company has agreed to provide all necessary 
MaGiiaties end siaff to conduct the initial indoctrination 
ming. Short training sessions. for the company supervisor 
to whom each of the employees will report for on-the-job 
training is also provided. 14 

Trainees are selected to match needs of a job as 
NESSely as possible, and to minimize transportation problems. 
One of the most pressing problems encountered nationwide 
the Alliance program is the problem of transportation 
Fon he inner ck#y to industrial plapts, usually located 
Ehe suburbs. dedos e public transportation often 
Mays a significent part in trainees coming to work late, 
Eu npo absent. Some companies hav® built shuttle bus 


Em ce into their contracts with the Labor Department. 
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15National Association of Manufacturers, BEL teca, 
Employing The Hareé-Core", (New York: National Association 
Di Manufacturers, 1968), p. 29 


l4ibid., p. 30. 





Mithese instances, the transportation protlem ıs resolved 

ENE st for the life of the contract. By that time it is 
hoped that if other means of transportation such as car pools 
Mer not available, the trainee will have accumulated suffi- 
Meme resources to take care of this problem on his own. 

NE UNUees are reciuited from organizations in the San Francisco 
Bey area already established to deal with employment of the 
Ensadvantaged. All trainees handled by the consortium under 
Magenta: contract are certified as hard-core unemployed by 

the California State Employment Service.” 

If a trainee is not working satisfactorily in a member 
company during tne on-the-job training period, and counseling 
Ne conszrtium counselor does not improve the situation, 
M@emtirainee is removed from the company payroll and returned 
Memes consortium training center. At the training center 
the trainee will be either retrained and placed with another 
company for a second chance, or will be dropped from the 
program if nothirg else can be done.1° 

INM Labor Department contract rebPards Lockheed as the 
ame contractor er member company as a specified 


E contractor. To insure that the member companies have 





Elenice in ine operation of the consortium and that the 
Misa tion maintains the effectiveness necessary to a SUCCESS, 


mie JOBS program, a. Board of Monitors has Geen formed. The 
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l^rbid.. p. 34. 
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Board meets at regular intervals to onito: the financial 
and functional aspects of the operation anu to suggest plans 
mer changes or modifications.l" 

Moecan be seen, the consortium concepi Acelera ml 
Euount of administrative effort on the part of individual 
companies. The impetus of a group effort also makes for a 


t 


EE dynamic operation. The problem, of course, is finding 
a o such as Lockheed which 1s willing to assume the 
liaison and pre on-the-job training effort. The concept of 
the consortium iS a workable one, and worthy of implementation 
Em al] major metropolitan areas, 18 

The Labor Department is most enthusiastıc about the 
consortium concep:.+? several 21038603216 antages were 
Emen- The contract burden is eased, and the problem of 
front-end loaded contracts is eliminated. Many small 
messes desire to participate in the JOBS program, but 
Wire payment at the beginning of the contract period in 
Meter to estiblish a training program. In accordance with 
Manent procure nent regulations such contracts are nor 
Eu Payment under the contract is made in increments as 


maining profresses. 0 
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17Interview with Mr. Petrie. 


15114 . (Enthuüsiasmaenas spread 16 esent en ne trope tran 
Eneas of the JOBS program and each will soon be forming a 
Sensortium. ) 


19Interview with Mr. Harris. 


20111 . 
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UNION SENTINENT 
As previously mentioned, unions have rot yet provided 
any feasible programs to aid in alleviating hard-core 
puemploymeni. 
Herbert Northrup sees the role of unions as a passive 
BRO with the exception of the Auto Workers Union. He 
meres the building trades as being highly restrictive. 
TN importance ol unions IM indusi AE NM 
mney tend to institutionalize and perpetuate Ane 
Sseatüs Quo. You see, unions did not invent the 
Bemiority system, but they madntaan eet ias o 
mas the effect of confinins Nesoroes al certain der 
partments ot jobs. Unions cater to the attempts or 
workers to build a fence around them. Some unions 


Have performed a real service in opening paths or 
Neteroes to set promoted, but often umens Lac. belinda 


21 

If any hard-core employment program is to be effective 
Bere unions exist agreements will have to be made with 
union leaders regarding relaxing union wage standards, and 
development of institutional training and apprenticeship 
@eportunities. The position taken in this matter by the 
National Alliance of Businessmen is that the disadvantaged 
will have to have many of the same acvantages and benefits 
Of union members in order to make them feel that they are, 
in fact, part of the business.22 


2lHuerbert R. Northrop. "On Hiring HardCore Tobien 
ERR. Nows and World Report, Ociobes 14, 1968, p. 86. 
Mor the last 25 years Professor Norihrup has studied 
Special protlems of Negro employment. and is now con- 
@meting a strvey in 25 major industries to investigate 
Metal policies in American business.) 


22Interxiew with Mr. Petrie. 





George Meany. president of the American Federation 
BÉ Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations, welcomed 
the development of the National Alliance of Businessmen. 2? 
He recognized the vital step oí mobilizing on a national 
Eus to hire the disadvantaged. The real need of the 
core is confidence and a belief that a job opportunity 
Meereal and that ihey can become a part of American society. 
NS problem most often noted by labor unions is the fact 
Br many nions, especially in the apprenticed trades, have 
meme tO great lengths to recruit hard=-core, youmssters ae 
their trades yet can find few people to join the movement. 
Eu cites lack of confidence, lack of faith, and lack of 
Mea tion by those who have been rejected so often by 
Society in the past. He calls them skeptical of new offers 
El opportunity, and offers two points of advice. First, 
forget about who is to blame and worry about solutions, and, 
ERR ond, new approaches must be devised in order to win the 
confidence o£ the hard-core.?^ 

ne AFS CIO has assigned veteran labor leader Jac Ns 
E ston t5 be union relations direstor on .the staff of 
Eme Nationai Alliance of Businessmen. His job will be to 
meerdinate union effort in each of tne fifty cities in which 


mee Alliance às operating.“ 


a 








“George Meany, "Assault on Hard-Core Jobless Probleme 
Employment Service Review, (May-June, 1968), p. 6. 
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Mae Notd320n-J Association of Manufacturers has found "tha: 
Mempany executives engaged in hiring the hard-core are 
Eocufident that vhey will be able to work out with the unions 
measoneble proccacures for absorving the workers into the 
work force. 

Their confidence is based in part on the feeling 
that unions are beginning to respond to increased 
pressure from government, civil righis groups and 


Ene public to take a more tacto No le mao ac 
problem solving. 


GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE 





Most businessmen, labor leaders and government officials 
agree that any effective program to reduce hard-core unem- 
ployment is goiug to involve the public sector and the 
Mate sector in a joint effort. 

The decade of the 1960's started with an Employment 
ES ICE and employment security system geared to assist 
employees find workers to fill specific vacancies as listed 
With the Employment Service. Since the main function of 
E Emplovment Service was to assist employers it tended to 
Screen peopie out of jobs rather thar select people into 
fees by finding “hem the opportunities they needed. The 
mipeoyment Service served its functions well. However, 

Aer changing economy of the country could not stay with a 
as que program. New approaches were needed and demardea: 


In early 1961 the Area Redevelopment Act was signed by 
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20National Associavion of Manufacturers, "Effectively 
mm oying tne Hard-Core", p: 10. 
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President Kennedy. as legislation gave nmesnipi oyment 
ice authority to provide training opportunities, in 
Areas of substantial unemployment, for individuals who 
Beeded such irairing to find a job. In March 1962 the 
Manpower Development and Training Act was passed. This 
ee lation authorized expenditures cf funcs to train the 
fiemplLoyed and underemployed, not only in distressed areas 
Pome throughout the cities, communities, and rural areas of 
Rca. During the past six years well over a billion 
dollars has been spent for training opportunities alone.^/ 

ie L964 an all-out effort at training the youth of 
mimerica was authorized by the passage of the Economic 
Opportunity Act.2® This legislation authorized such programs 
Meche Neighborhood Youth Corps program, the Job Corps 
Beoeram, Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA), and other 
MMM] ty action agencies. These programs functioned where 
El officials could develop facilities and leadership to 
mort a community effort. Organizational procedures and 
Ros ram guidelines were not standard. Essentially, such 
programs gave the Employment Service additional alternatives 
so that instead of screening people out of job opportunities 
could select people into suitable programs which would 


Euro job placement. 
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¿Stanley H. kuttenberg, “Ghetto Probiem is Internal 
ENS, Employment Service Review, September, 19068, p. 4. 


28U. SCONE SS Economie Oppa uni Acer 19955. 
ic Law 84-452, Title I, Sec. 101. p. 1. 
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Department of Labor effort durimg 1967 and) 1968 has 
ised on three main objectives: 


IL. On concewtration and unification of manpower 
forces to help the Nation's most disadvantaged 
people Achieve enployabılızy and dedombiy paia 
jobs. 

IX On creati mincrcased i rore CONE DT 
industry in the training and job adjustment of the 
hard-core unemployed. 

Br On mew program developments asmewat preater 
Mobility an mes tines Meta gerne edles, 
aurrerent individuals and groups. 


The Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) is 
Mie base program for the above objectives and is, therefore, 
Mmorthy of further study. 

meberve jing amendments have redsrected the MDA to 
provide for selecting at least two-tkirds of its trainees 
Eon the category cf the disadvantaged unemployed individuals. 
We administration of this segment of the MDTA is given 
EUST exclusively to the National Alliance of Businessmen 
Bor use in the JOBS program. Former Secretary of Labor, 
Euard Wirtz testified on 15 May 1968 before the House 
Bonmnttee on Education and Labor, tMat he channeled MDTA 
funds through the National Alliance cf Businessmen to reduce 
the administrative effort of companies using MDTA funds for 


Ming in support of job committments to the Alliance. 0 
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2. De patient rol. labore Highlighis of the 1966 
Ea power Report of the President (Washington, D. C.: 


Government Printing Office, 1968), p. 48. 


30U. Sea Congress, House, Committee on Edúcavion ana 
Ir. To Extend Certain Expiring Provisions Under the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of !Vo2, as amendea, 
Hearings, before the select subcommittee on Labor of the 
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The bread oniective of the MDTA is to require the 
Secretary oi Labo: to study important problems in the field 
manpower requirements, development, and utilization. 
Metning and skili development is to be conducted at govern- 
ment expense on a nationwide basis. The gcneral directives 
Ene Congress .rcluded: 

ldentify present and future manpower shortages. 

seek out and train persons who can be qualified vo 
fill these shortages through education and training. 

Government leadership às necessary to insure that 
menetits of automation do not become burdens o socie 
in the form of prolonged or widespread unemployment. 

Improved planning and expanded erfonils ase req 
to assure that men, women, and young people will be 
trainec and available to meet shifting employment 
needs. 

The above directives are compatible with the objectives 
BE che National Alliance of Businessmen. “The addition of a 
Labor Department representative on each of the field staffs 
of the Alliance has facilitated easy administration of the 
EU un» coniunction with the JOBS program. >? 

The research and development effort under the MDTA has 
NEG in a Human Resources Development Program within 
ELM u5loyment Services. This progran is designed to get 


government cfficials out into the comnunities talking with 


meee, working with them, establishing intake centers at 
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Rommitice on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, 
Ber. 15054, 90th Cong., 2nd sess., 1966, p. X0. 


»ly. S., Department of Labor, The Manpower Development 
Ex [raining Act (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 


WéÉfice, 1962), p. 3. 


32Interview with Mr. Petrie. 





ES ous locations within the community. in praising the 
experimental and development programs, foriner Assistant 
Secretary of Labor Stanley Ruttenberw said: 


lure still learning Abomthe Techniques ok 
manpower program management - technigues of outreach, 
Biscoachıng, of remedial education. 0. —counce Lame, 
on example. We are only besinrine to learn abour 
Motivation. But we are putting what we learn to use 
in manpower programs around the country. Long after 
the present spate of manpower programs have run their 
course, we will be reaping the harvest of experience 
me have gainecd in the experimental and development 
Peo jects. 


RESULTS 


Quantitative evaluation of the rultitude of programs 
to assist in obtaining jobs for the disadvantaged is ex- 
Be aly difficult, if not impossible. Officials of the 
National Alliance of Businessmen make little effort to 
Eure results in any terms other than job pledges, job 
Ecemenis, and employees on the pdyroll after completion 
DE training. Reasons given for this limited measurement of 
Success are rewness of the JOBS program, hectic pace of 
Eus up with daily operation of the program, overlapping 
pucdoes to any of several prograns Such as the on con 
INES TA. Research and development contracts in the 
amount nf $200 million are programmec over the next year, 
with some emphasis on measurement of results. As of 
repr uary 1959, industry has commitced 172,000 job pledges 


Men the JOBS ¢rogrem, 125,000 disadvancaged workers have 
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been placed in training, with 85,000 workers remaining in 


the job after training.?^ 


Est of training employees to date has amounied to 
about $3,000 per man, and it is estimated by Labor Department 
0 001031315 that the new employee repavs his debt to society 
Sout eighteen months . 33 

meakinglabeulmoverall results, Pres- enil Johnson in 
his 1968 Manpower Report to Congress, cited the following 
lS OF the past four years concentrated effort in 
mebpang the hard-core workers obtain jobs: 

BOUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


The number of employed nonwhite workers rose from 
62-9 million to 8.0 million between 1960 and 1967, 

an increase of 16 per cent. During the same period, 
Sip Loymegpt of white workers rose bl 13 per cent. 
ffecrtheless, the average unemploymen rate Tor 
nonwhites is still slightly more thar twice that for 
putes. 


No inroads have been made into the extremely serious 
problem of nonwhite teenage joblessness. One out of 
every four nonwhite teenagers was unemployed in 1967, 
most 2> times the proportion for white teenagers. 
Dmereas in 1960 the ratıo was Tess than 2 to 1. 


Embstantial gains have been recorded in the occupational 
distribution pf adult nonwhite workers. In the high 
Sil, Tigh Status, high payide occunatións, the 
percentage increase of nonwhite workers has exceeded 
that of white workers. 


Mest encouragang was the marked "reduction in the 
percentase of nonwhite families 111408 10 poverty. 
me nonwhite proportion below Vie poveriy level, 
however, was more than three times tnat for white 
families in 1967. 
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JÁInterview with Mr. Petrie. 
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Though che continued intolerabl;y high rate of unemploy- 

ment among Negroes remained a ciitical national problen, 

au encouraging development an their sgeloyinentssaxuaien 

was a Significant upgrading in their occupational status. 

The number of Negro men employed as white-collar workers, 

craitsmen and operatives rose by about 100,000 while 

the number ian the less skilled aud e@nerally lower 

paying occupations of service worker and farm and non- 

farm laborers declined by about 50,006. 

Employment of Negro women increased Ey more than 

RO 000 in chemical occupations sand Mere hans sono” 

in Operative jobs, while the number guployed in privale 

meuseholds dropped by about 100,000. 

Melo: Norturup iS cautnously optuiuisbuc about promesa 
Ex Uring the hard-core. He feels that the expanding 
Employment prospects will help hold Negroes in the South, 
mc [hall a recent population study indicates that the migra- 
Eon 1S Slowing. He cites additional factors to slowing the 
on as being the lower cost of living in the South, 
GS De inconvenie: ce of urban living in the norihern cilies. 
memever, Doctor Northrup describes the big danger in a 
Eubstaniial business recession which would set the economy 
Beek and inteasify racial feelings because of vigorous job 
Eoupetition. Negroes will suffer dispropcrtionately because 
NES were the last hired and wili be the first to go. Negroes 
still be better off because many of them will have 
ied a skill and many will still be employed." 


“a icia of the National Alliarce"of Businessmen, End 


ENSumess Week have noted the huge success of the JOBS program 
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in the Detroit are v DUIS the nim mom رقم‎ on 
meng! to December 1968, over 38,000 disad*'antaged workers 
LE hired b; the big three auto makers. Their quota had 
E 22,338. Par of the success can be attributed "o "The 
high degree of enthusiasm for the JORS program by men like 
BE Ford II, James Roach of Genera. Moto:s, and Lvnn 
wend of Chrysler. Success in Detroit can also be 
E buted to forming the JOBS program at a time when there 
was a sharp need for new workers in the industry. This is 
Em area where a big recession could have devastating effects 
the JOBS program.?9 
Hobert k Tindall; Detroit Negro C1 ST councilman sane 
Bormer executive secretary of the National Association for 
the Advancement oí Colored People was not so enthusiastic 
E the success of the JOBS program in Detroit. He 
Mee ves the industry acted from pure and simple economic 
need. He adas, however, that he does not disapprove of the 


action on that account.?? 


REDIRECTING EMPLOYEES 

lin in a dyramic economy some employees may require 
Hune jots or even careers several times. This problem 
EN "very real one in certain industries for veteran employeess 


BS Well as for industries hiring the Hisadvantaged. 
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38'Netroit Shows the Way with Hard-Core Jobless", 
Ererness Week, Febsuary 1, 1969, pp. 32-33. 
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ine National Associaton of Manuractúrers provides 
assistance in deveioping programs for redirecting employees. 
some cases a change in jobs may take place with relative 
ease, while in others the problems of fincing new employment 
may be overwhelming. 
One case study focuses on the program established by 
a large oil company that was confronted with a substantial 
cutback in employment. The people released included personnel 
EN! levels within the company. Recognizing that the 
problem had certain psychological aspects, as well as prie 
senting a need for training on job-finding techniques, the 
memeany made available the services of an organization in 
business to help people find new employment. Workshop 
Ears focused on assisting the individual to organi Zê 
his own-job finding campaign, and how to conduct a successful 
Mei view. The workshop itself turned out to be a potent 
Morale builder. Eighty per cent of the people found jobs 
Lun three months, many of them embarking on new careers. 
EE Uferent situation exists in northern 02511022132 
order to deal with sharp employment fluctuations in the 
aerospace industry, twenty-five large companies have set up 
a computer sharing service to share information on manpower 
Mesas and layoffs on a weekly basis. Whatever the target 
group, a redirecting program can be ar important tool in 


Eombatting underemployment and unemplc yment . 40 











ا عه ع ست g oy‏ ا م como‏ کے te ee ee ee ee‏ و ید کے 2 مت 


4ONational Association of Manufacturers, "New Dimensions 
for Action", New York, 1967, p. 9. (Lithographed) 
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CURRENT EVEN¡S AND TUE FUTURE 


ee adequate program of long rang? planning js necessary 
Ehe current effort of crash-hiring the hard-core is to 
become more than a stop-gap metnod of relicving urban unrest. 
Prudent planning would seem to warrant careful consideration 
mulation trends reasonably far i1 the future. Analysis 
mi population trerás to 1975 can be done with relative pre- 
ciseness because everyone that will be in the work force in 
Ns alive today and can be coumnied. 

The outiook for the immediate years shows a very large 
but uneven growth in population and labor force, with some 
of the biggest increases in what are now the major problem 
meeps, young Negroes, and people genzraliy at the early 
Age distribution of changes 


in the labor supply can be summarized as follows :41 


Bears of their working lives. 





1965-75 1955-65 

NET INCREASE IN LABOR FORCE 15,289 100% 100% 
(Thousands) 14-39 1,797 ie C 
20- 24 3,805 215 MT 

25- 34 6,101 39.9 e 

35-44 943 E 16.8 

45-54 1,989 io 29.7 

55-64 2.266 14.8 19.4 

65 185 1.2 


C00 et O ER ld: د ایی‎ Mn tl EE a i ia A E A MAL مك‎ 


Based or population trends there will also be a differ- 


Emtially higher labor force increase among Negroes in the 
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1965 to 1975 decade. A substantial part of the differential 
Tease amoung Negroes iS going to take place toward the 
eer part of the age scale represented by the post war 
bulge in birth rates. As summarized below, younger Negroes 


moe make up about one of every seven workers.42 


PROPORTION OF NEGRO LABOR FORCE IN 1075 


qi PA o a. mo cm ma. PS nn 


TOTAL MALE FEMALE 
MOVAL ME, EE e = e UC 
01-10 NN d 387 Isto 
RO 24 13.2 o 14 .2 
25-34 12.7 MS RO 
ES-44 11.9 10.7 TOT 
25-54 ort 9,6 Io 
5-64 ل‎ 8.7 19,0 
25 8.3 8.1 8.5 


Me a me ee ce SS ee ee اجون‎ a tn iin AE All AA ET A 5 


Pein wo See the heaviest 2ncreasccm na oboPee Ns 
coming at a time when the problems of entry jobs and early 
Beer develcpment are most acute. 

Analysis of the labor demand through 1975 presents a 
Mich more difficult problem, since labor demand is based 
Mina tional econornic policy and ats uffect on the unemployment 
MES. National policy is often formulated with deliberate 
locus on the output of the economy. 

Eur other trends are worthy of cons»deration: 

IE Ihe overriding shift toward She Service producao 
EEU5rs will continue. We are the only country in the 
Merida which deploys a majority oi its workers in the pro- 
ME tion of services rather than goods. 


2. The persistent trend which has raised the white 
Mar occupations to the top of the occupational ladder 
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will continue. 

By 1075 the professional and techqical dist on 
OÍ WOrters will be greater than the d:stribDution of skilled 
crafis:*=n; a notable change in American economic and business 
NS tor >. 

wee The ciistyabution of unskiliga workers Ine 355r 
force will fall below 5 per cent .4 

Mesaudden end to the War in Vietnam is) of little concern 
Tr Departmenl officials, or off -ciala of the National 
anca of Businessmen. The matter is currently under 
By Lb; the Labor Department, with the anticipated result 
being that enough military men who will return to the labor 
merce will have needed skills and will not disrupt the labor 
Situation. However, danger exists if many large defense 
oriented companies do not spread to other markets to cover 


lost defense contracts. Such a rapid halt in defense 


spending is not anticipated. 
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CHAPTER V 
CONCLUSIONS 


Give a man a fish today and you'll have to give 
him another tomorrow. Teach him to fish today and 
MENTE feed himseli tomorrow. 

--Alfonso Cervantes 
Mayor of St. Louis 

The business and industrial complex which has advanced 
Eu country to the most complex society in the world has 
also created the most complex set of social problems in the 
World. One needs only to drive through slum areas of any 
city to sco whai years of neglect has done. Conmun es 
Meemworn out and spirits are low. Along with the presently 
existing physical conditions of slums can be found a retarded 
family heritage that goes back as far as any of the residents. 
Rim recall. 

Suddenly, almost total disregard for & class of people 
and their way of life has caused widespread rioting and a 
national awareness of their plight. Over the years several 
such revolutions, while not quite so violent, have forced 
SS ness of socially disadvantaged groups. Child labor 
US. social security legislation, and unionization laws can 
Bee considered legislation resultiig from a social revo-— 
ion. In each instance we must blaie the entrepreneur who, 


bis quest Sor higher profits, failed tc provide adequately 
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Ea Society eas vam dE as a reset of "thewcnmive- 
Ex Ueur's refined «ffort. 

Returning to the first hypothesis of the paper we have 
Meen tnat both actions, and lack of actions by businessmei 
w buted to existing social problems. We have seen 
early slave owners who continued to use tle ex-slaves alter 
me Civil War at bare subsistence wages. later, the cheap 
labor that this large group provided was used by businessmen 
EN inceriive io lure industrial development to the South: 
Meme ver, the rapid industrial development in both agriculture 
dustry did not provide sufficient jobs. Added to the 
meenniologicai movement we saw the large immigration of 
Europeans into the workforce who were reacily available for 
Eun the factories of the North. | 

cher than level all blame at basinessmen we must 
Borce some blame on early legislatures foi our social 
problems in allowing such large European immigration at 
meee when there were large numbers of urderemployed workers 
sS South. Agricultural legislation provided for the 
mer but not for his displaced workers. 

We have seen that the combination of the timing of the 
00110111131 and industrial revolution as well as the dis- 
meminatory practices which started in the slave era have 
merverely reterded economic integration of millions of Negroes: 
EN result, thei* lives were reduceó to servitude. The 
mead to the cities was often long and uncertain, but at least 


the chance to find work existed, and the “u-Klux-Klan posed 
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Iittie or no threat. The prospect of a meager welfare 
payment also added to the incentive to move to the cities. 
Mae ssmen in the cities failed to receive the mista 
with any enthusiasm. At best the migrants provided a source 
cheap labor, and of those who have arrived, the majority 
BEEN estined to stay in the inner city. Em summary, the 
HsEor barriers tc escape from the inyer cities are: 

ime ihe income gap between ghervo residents and their 

economic need in order to better provide for themselves. 

2. Suburban laws which discriminate against low 

income workers. 

3. Unequal welfare payments which draw larger numbers 

of unemployed residents to cert2in metropolitan areas 

pel not others. 

ae Failure 6: federal and state legislatures to 

support programs favoring economic weifare of low 

TM groups. 

lMErcvrewing these" barriers welcan come lode haras; 
Pomld not hare existed if businessmen had closed the income 
E However, this is a bit idealistic. Since businessmen 
E historically been dedicated to the concept of highest 
profit, a form of enterprise fully supporied in this Country, 
Mne must criticize government for not taking morë vigor- 
MRE )ا‎ 1011 i149 the beginning in order to have prevented our 
Sting plight. 

In hypothesis two we stated tha! the role of big 


business in providing jobs for hard-core unemployed is 





undefined, with progress to date beirg sporadic and non- 
ard. No evidence could 0 COME ine Coma u. 
The only guidance that could be found was the ten bct 
total company workforce being hard-core as advocated by the 
National Alliance of Businessmen. Nc limit on the number 
Or trainees per company being traineo under the Manpower 
E opment and Training Act has beer set by the Labor 
Department. ke Sulis of individual programs varied from 
large scale, highly successful programs to programs that 
were abandoned as failures. 

Feedback information was not corpreh.:nsive enough to 
determine precisely what made a successful program. Two 
industries highly compatible with hard-core training and 
employment were found to be the auto industry and the 
Ee pace industry. In the auto industry programs were 
Benerally highly effective while in the aerospace industry 
programs were not so effective.) Pari ol ucro PES 
Res pace cai be related to the already high mobility of 
TS in trat industry. The availabilitv of federal 
funds to assist iu the training phase was not always an 
mieentive to business participation. Only about half of 
Busse workers bein: trained under NAB quo*és were under 
@emtract for federal funds. The Labor Department referred 
vse Worrers as "freebies" since they were being trained 
000 110 expense to ihe government. 

Dede inition OI ihe role" of bus essen In mecene 


urban probleis reduces to a question of how much social 
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meeponsibilicy can be demanded of the bussnessman before he 
Mewsaid to have lost his freedom. Tkis question could not 
EN esolved, and tikcly will not be resolvcd zn the Me 
fimure. However, we can conclude ihat a reconciliation 
must be achieved butween social respcnsibality and capital- 
ism. The wise and prudent businessman W1.' J accept a burden 
social respons bility as a reasonable requirement for 
the maintenance ee on of the fyec enterprise 
system. 

Mai terms of government participation Mm casing "the 
m ore unemployment problem the question becomes: Whose 
Mepis it to train or retrain displaced workers? Businessmen 
whose basic goal :s maximum profit have the right, under our 
ieee enterprise system, to hire the man best qualified in 
ERN 01 education and skill. In a normal, or near normal, 
meee enterprise economy this would be the ideal concept. 
Ehe fact is, however, that we do no nave near moças 
meomemy, and a purely theoretical prefit concept is inap- 
Beepriate. The author is of the opinion ¿hat government 
muU have to balance the effort between government and 
Bene ss to 2 greater degree than current:y exists. Both 
ENeut1v2 anc negative incentives wili be necessary in such 
"00 010115 as tax incentives and other types of employee 
Mare controls. 

Pior bons in the past have been rether passive to 
fee idea of hiring the hard-core employees in response to 
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Nseporate social sesponsibility. Recently, labor leaders 
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have attempted io gain cooperation from unions in taking 
wre active role. From ihe beginning, George Meany nas 
pledged full support of RI AGO ade JOBS oc + 
ME placed highly qualified union men in each of the NAB 
Edd offices. While little could be found to support union 
EUUcipation in the past, it appears that unions will become 
active in the future. 

iE -urning to hypothesis three we haem comina 
EE quite recently there was little evidence of any 
@emcentrated effort by businessmen in meeting their social 
Mesponsibility. The effect of government regulation is 
ES Properly administered regulations can force the 
businessman to be mindful of his attitude toward employee z 

@rtainly, there are isolated examples of companies 
Eus repeatedly in the best interests of society at less 
than maximum profits. But more often than not, corporate 
ERR! projects result in a highly satisfactory rate of 
momen on the investment. Unfortunately, undertaking only 
those social projects which result in a substantial rate of 
Bauen has not relieved our hard-core unemployment problems. 
No evidence is available to show that any iudividual programs 
have had a stgnificant impact on relieving the economic 
Prelit of disadvantaged individuals. The test of whether 
imc lali project will benefit the dissdvantaged is not 
Eher it initially appeals to them or their leaders. 
Paver, it ig the extent to which it generates new economic 


meravity, particularily the kind of ac#ivity in which 
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semiskilled or unslilled members of tue workforce can 
meoudiy take part. | 

The first nat3onal mobilization in so'ving [aere a: 
core unemployment problems is the JCBS program of the 
National Alliance of Businessmen. We have seen that the 
meoults, in terms of the stated objectives, are highly 
indicative of a successful program.  Twelv- thousand large 
@emporations are iets behind the program at the half-way 
point, and the prospect is good that thousands of smaller 
businesses will participate as, the’ praer an atherszıienen pune 
It appears that some businessmen have truly mobilized to 
attack the problem of hard-core unemployment. A status 
Eri presented to President Johnson by Ailiance officials 
an August, 1968 presented a most optiristic outlook. 

Amore careful investigation of the JONS program 
0052160 several concepts worthy of attention by the 
Alliance staff. 

ieee The Alliance and the JOBS prcgram were rapidiy 
Meveroped and sanctioned by the Feder21 government. Little 
in-depth planning vas undertaken, and only now are rêsea neh 
@emeracts under consideration for harc-core employment 
programs. 

Pe Businesshen have obviously Palliedwito the cause 
Meee Alliance, yet the Alliance has not been able to 
provide the Lusinessman with a proper prog.am for determining 
MEE Bow to carry out his social responsibility. Hard Core 


employment programs are relatively new and highly complex. 
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iptementin¿ an cffective program requires much more than 
al conscience. 5ت 111006712111211 الك‎ team ea e 
Mmaplished to provide an orientation program for m 
lick the resources and management expertise lo develop 

Nu obhisiicated hard-core employment program. ‘Two authors 
have proposci prcyrams to provide a business management 
approach to the War on hard-core unenpioym nme Bocheuse 
Epussticated mathematical and accounting techniques to 
determine optimum allocation of resources and choice of 
strategies. Both authors appease emotional appeals to 
employ the hard-core by developing a plan for analysis of 
WE risks and options. The proposed techniques will not 
fully answer the businessman's proverbial question about 

mas degree of social participation. They can, however, 

MS balance his desire to accept some social responsibility 
with his duty to maximize profits. Development of such 
planning techniques should be a major objective of the 
ance. 

EE Six predominantiy rural regions with pervasive 
problems of joblessness, underemployment, and poverty have 
eme peen identified by the Department of Labor. These 
Bons are: the four corners regio of Utah, Colorado, 
Arizona, and New Mexico; the upper Great Lakes region of 
hern Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan; the Ozarks 
= sıon of parts cf Missouri, Arkansas, and Oklahoma; the 
feepalachian regicn of parts of Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, 


West Wirginia, and Pennsylvania; and the New England region, 
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Ehe fifty regional offices established by ile Alliance, 
Mery the offices in en. Piso ame usa er 
MO any of tbe aforementioned regions. Labor department 
Statistics show Pittsburg as an area of low unemployment as 
mopescd to moderate or substantial unemployment in Tulsa 
me oston. Five regional offices are located in Texas, 
Eme Five in California, neither state suffering severe 
Enemployment problems. lt was interesting to note that 

Nl three regional offices are located in cities where 
Mera-core emoloyment problems are not of significance to 
BRR Department of Labor. The main function of the Alliance 
Mmeewonal offices is to find, in conjunction with Labor 
Nepartment tield offices, hard-core unemployed suitable for 
lion and training. We could hardly expect all of the 
hard-core to come from rural areas since this would not 
Aé 1ate an of the inner city RN Enc a balance 
must be foun! in order to slow the flow of rural workers to 
ES Cities. 

EN present, the JOBS program às a stopgap measure Ii 
the Alliance is continued by the President in.1971 it will 
EE o become a much more sophisticared program. The 
nation's largest businesses are fully participating with 
large rumber of previously hard-core unemployed now working 
Io roductive jobs. The task at hand is to gain the cooper- 
ation of small businessmen. Unless they can be thoroughly 
Mem inced of thesr social responrsiciicty, the JOBS program 


Will Lose ics impact. 
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Mies JOBS pro ram had one highly beneficial at 
Business leaders, labor leaders, and government leaders 
are weil aware of the magnitude of the job to be done ir 
Meoeress is to be made in hiring the hard-core. One could 


Mardy dispute that of the three reforms to solving urban 


problems - jobs, housing, and education - ihe most important 
is jobs. If a man has a meaningful job at a decent wage he 
Will be abie to fulfill all his basic needs. We must 


educate the younger generation who have not passed the 

point of no return. A good job will follow a‏ 21 طه 131 لانن 
mood education, but for those now unemployed a good job is‏ 
the first siep.‏ 

In hypothesis four we cautiioned against optimism about 
long range success of hard-core employment programs unless 
certain manpower trends were considered. Research revealed 
a vital need for coordination among etfobts at urban enses 
EN rd-core unemployment. For example, "he President's 
Commission on Urban Housing brought out the need for massive 
Meee rebuilding and rehabilitation projects over the next 
ten years. ‘The Commission found that a very serious manpower 
shortage would result among homebuilding occupations during 
ing ten year period. Obviousiy, if we are to rebuild 
fees then a broad based construction work force is vital. 
Feedback reports made available by the National Alliance of 
Businessmen revealed a total of ninety trainees in the 
eonstruction irades. We must bear in mind that two-thards 


Sethe funds appıopriated for training under the Manpower 
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ining and Development Act are administered hym ranee 
Megcials through the JOBS program. Certainly, a much 
Euer percentage of those funds should be used to trair 
More people for work in construction fields. If funds 
continue to flow tirough the JOBS program, then some selec- 
tavity w111 be necessary in deciding which skills receive 
heaviest training emphasis. Presentlv, no skill discrim- 
ination is made. 

Mere must be a recognition that manpower policy 
Bueudd be based on the corresponding economic policy which 
Memerates the needed economic and employment growth. Thus, 
programs to rebuild slums and relocate workers will be 
wasted if jobs cannot be provided to the people who relocate. 

An active program to effectively emplov the disad- 
vantaged must also recognize the need for providing a person 
productive ‘employment in line with his talents and interests. - 
Wi course, racial discrimination in educational and employ- 
ESS opportunity must be totally eliminated. In the years to 
Some, emphasis is going to have to be placed on fully 
EuPePrating eil minority groups. 

obs do not provide a complete solution to our problems 
Mepeoverty and racial discord in our society. But we have 
Seem that a job is vital to building the spirit every man 
Meedas. Hiring the disadvantaged bridegzs the wide gap between 
the dremployeJl and industry Bridging ihe zap is a matter of 
national interesi. The economic impact of full employment 
needs no expianation. We stand to crkate ą measure of 


prosperity that would make today's afftuence seem meager. 
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